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ELECTION OF CHIEF RABBI. 


That the termination of this affair is looked forward to with 
the greatest anxiety, not only by the Jewish portion’of the British 
public, but arrests the general attention of the continental Israel- 
ites also, is a fact which we have frequently stated, and which 
is testified by nearly every file of foreign Jewish papers that 
reaches us. These, one way or other, rarely forbear alluding to 
the subject, even when they do not treat it formally, or, as is 
sometimes the case, tender us their advice upon it. It is 
not our intention now to inquire into the reasons why our 
election is deemed of more importance than any other, but 
thus much is evident; unacquainted as these foreign editors and 
their correspondents are with our circumstances and reiations; 
few as are their opportunities to inform themselves of our views 
and wants, of the spirit that prevails among us, and of the in- 
tellectual state of the mass of the Anglo-Jewish public; flowing, 
as must many a suggestion or counsel of their correspondents, 
‘to whom, by the bye, our excellent German contemporaries 
allow sometimes but too much latitude,) from sources not always 
pure,—it must be evident, we say, that did we not exercise watch- 
ful, and as we hope judicious discretion, in the selection of the 
statements to be transferred to our columns, we should not 
only take up space uselessly, but moreover be constantly in 
danger of wounding susceptibilities and hurting feelings, which, 
if they do not always command sympathy, at all events deserve 
respect. As an illustration, fully bearing out what we have just 
stated, we quote the leading points in the September number 
of the Univers Israélite.* 

The Editor, observing upon the report of the Committee 
of Selection, which he finds in our No. 81, proceeds to point out 
the robability that stress may be laid upon the diploma of Doc- 
torship, appended to the names of particular candidates. He 
hot only maintains that some of the German universities dis- 
pense this diploma with the utmost profusion, but even vouches 

at the University of Giessen confers it ‘* without much dif- 
ficulty, in return for a certain sum, added to some sort ofa 

issertation,’’ 


The extract which follows, is an apt illustration of how the 


policy and proceedings of our public men are commonly re-— 


Presented in foreign journals, 


“ With the exception of M. Auerbach, the candidates present amongst 
-“leir titles, letters addressed to Baron Rothschild, in London. This 
itt en that in London as at Frankfort, the bank tends to exercise a sort 
Of haute surveillance over religious affairs, and to sustain the conservative 
‘ystem im religion as in politics. Is it because the abolition of {P75 Op" 


and This new periodical is upon the whole conducted with great talent, 
certain views propounded in it are such as must insure the approbation 


a - “ane We shall in an early number give further notice 


of Chief Rabbi, there certainly has not been the slightest 
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| | 
would be destined to produce a fall on Change? One of these letters has 
even suggested to us a very sad reflection with regard to those who, bon 
gré mal gré, take charge of our affairs. It is that Mr. Salomon Heine, of 
Hamburgh, has made investigations concerning the religious character and 
qualities of Mr. Hirsch, amongst the rabbis of Hamburgh and Altona. 
We respect Mr. Heine as a worthy man, whose charity is well known, 
and whose beneficence is never solicited in vain. But the family of 
Heine no tonger belongs to our faith; and he himself professes in religious 
matters the most liberal principles—that is to say, diametrically opposed 
to those of Mr. Hirsch, or of Messrs. Bernays and Etlinger. Oughtsucha 
man, could such a man, collect information concerning the religious 
character of that Rabbi, in order to transmit it to Mr. Rothschild? We 
see here only a great scandal, that ought to be exposed. There are 
gentlemen who, indifferent towards our religious struggles on their own 
account, aliow themselves to be dragged in to grant their protection to some 
particular person, and to put the weight of their high commercial impor- 
tance in the balance of the election fora Rabbi! It is they who give us 
spiritual chiefs to direct our consciences, and who afterwards turn their 
backs upon us, rubbing their hands, content with having placed their man! 
We are moreover astonished to see figure upon the list of candidates, 
nameg which, amongst the Rabbis of Germany, occupy only the 2nd and 
3rd rank. It seems that all thosé who attended the meeting of Rabbis 
at Brunswick, have been excluded, This is a very rigorous measure ; 
where only candidateship and not definitive nomination was concerned, 
the question should not have been prejudged to such a degree. Besides, 
we are convinced that several Rabbis of Germany, standing sufficiently 
high in public opinion, preferred rather not to present themselves than 
to expose themselves to a check. ‘They considered, that they were 
sufficiently known to enable the Committee to add their names to the list 
of candidates, whilst a preliminary rejection might have injured the con- 
sideration which they enjoy in their own communities. We respect such 
a susceptibility, and regret that the Committee should not have understood 

Such sentiments only too closely resemble the system of 
Moliere’s medical man ; they may hit the mark, but they may also 
prove fatal; and neither adhering to, nor adopting them indis- 
criminately, we quote them merely by way of caution to those, 
who, (like others, alluded to in a letter in another column,) 
find fault with our omission of articles found in foreign peri- 
odicals. 

As we do not indiscriminately adopt the views propounded 
in the foregoing extract, we have no occasion to inquire how 
far the charge, that, in our communities, mental stores are too 
little valued, whilst too much importance is attached to mone- 
tary resources, is well founded. ‘Though it is perhaps gene- 
rally true, that utilitarian views prevail too much in our spiritual 
affairs; though it is but too true that many a good thing re- 
mains undone, because those who have the means to do it 
have not yet discovered that, besides eating, drinking, raiment 
and habitation, man may have still other wants,—wants which 
cannot wisely be left ungratified; nevertheless, in the election 


attempt to press down the scale by any undue weight. 
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CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS. 
(A letter ; continued from last Number.) 

If emancipation were asked from no other reason, but from 
a desire of increasing the number of enjoyments open to 
the Jew, of widening to him the sphere of temporal gratifica- 
tion and profitable activity, then, it must be confessed, the 
pursuit would be unworthy the exertions of a noble mind. But 
this is not the true point of view from which it must be con- 
sidered. It is a principle of the most exalted character, from 
which the desire for emancipation really flows; a principle 
identified with what is most sacred in human nature, with what 
forms its inalienable birthright, and which cannot be violated 
in any individual without at the same time violating the dignity 
of human nature. The principle from which the desire for 
emancipation flows, is one anterior both to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, in fact anterior to any religious system; for a Jew who 
asserts his birthright, does so rather more as a man than as a 
Jew. Emancipation is asked by the Jew as a man, because It 
is due to him; because he is not warranted—if he be conscious 
of ability to afford satisfactory guarantee for the sincerity of 
his adherence to the laws of the country—in looking on with indif- 
ference at the narrowing of the sphere of activity assigned to 
him by his Maker; he is not warranted in submitting, as it were, 
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number of those who might exercise their functions jn q wa 

incompatible with Jewish tenets, we must arrive at the conely 

sion, that the above apprehensions, if not altogether unfounded 
are at least infinitely magnified. But suppose even that 
these arguments would carry no weight at all ng with them. 
that the parallel drawn should be altogether erroneous ; that 
the apprehensions were as well-founded as they are represented 
yet would this not justify indifference to emancipation, and th. 
inactivity consequent thereon, It is an undeniable fact, tha 
any disability, exclusion, or restriction, under which an jndj. 
vidual, and still more a whole class of individuals may happen 
to labour, exercises a most injurious influence upon the mental 
and physical constitution of those so affected. The faculties of 
such individuals become stunted; the restrictions Weigh 
heavily upon them, and like trammels encumber their move. 
ments, making them awkward and clumsy. These restrictions, 
also, point them out to the general public, (who mostly judge 
from mere appearances, ) as marked by the distrust of the society _ 
to which they belong. Despised by others, they are apt to lose. 
their self-respect, to do what they are supposed to be capable 
of doing. Being treated step-motherly by the legislature, they 
are placed in an unfriendly relation to it, and are tempted to 
obtain by cunning and subterfuge, what they cannot acquire by 


to the deadening of those faculties entrusted to him by Heaven,— ' frankness and straightforwardness; and this again must exer- 


faculties for the use of which he is to give an account some | 


day, to Him who created both the deprived and the depriver. 


Emancipation is asked by the Jew, as a Jew, because it would 


be a just, though tardy restitution of what he ought never to 
have been deprived of ;—because it would be an actual acknow- 
ledgment of the wrongs inflicted on his race, and thus become 
a public reparation of that honour which for centuries has been 
violated, outraged with impunity ;—because it is the only one 
guarantee for the final discontinuance of those dark insinuations, 
vexations, hamperings and suspicions, which will always find an 
ample and safe retreat in the intricacies and tortuosities of class- 
legislation, and exceptional laws. If, therefore, on the removal 
of the civil disabilities under which Jews now labour, some 
might pursue the obtainment of offices, or others be honored by 
the confidence of their fellow citizens with trusts, the occasional 
discharge of which might not be consistent with the tenets of 
Judaism, such cases must be regarded as altogether accidental, as 
casual consequences which might or might not have grown out 
from emancipation. To be, on that plea, indifferent to so great 
a boon as emancipation, would be to fetter the whole Jewish 
world, because emancipation would hold out accidental tempta- 
tions to some few Jews occasionally to transgress Jewish laws ; 
and it would also involve in the greatest inconsistencies those 
who hold such views. 

lt may be argued on the same grounds, and with the same, 
if not with greater force of reasoning, that a Jew should not 
become a lawyer, clerk, shopkeeper, &c., because these callings 
hold out such strong temptations for the transgression of im- 
portant religious precepts, i instance, those concerning the 
sabbath). So strong indeed do these temptations prove, that we 
not rarely see those who are otherwise religious persons succumb 
under them. Should we inquire into the reason why, under 
these circumstances, no wise synod of rabbis have altogether pro- 
hibited these pursuits, even as they prohibited many other things 
injurious to Judaism ; the answer no doubt would be, that such 
a prohibition would have been a most unwarrantable stretch of 
authority; an open encroachment upon that free agency, that 
inestimable charter granted to the Israelites by their Legislator, 
when he declared,—Behold, I place to-day before you death 
and life, blessing and curse, &c. (v. Deut. cap xi.); it would, in 
fact, have amounted to a virtual annihilation of free agency 
altogether. If, therefore, it was expedient and just to leave 
these matters to the conscience of each individual, and to his 
own religious sense, why should the same latitude not be ex- 
tended to any other pursuit? If we further consider how little 
of injury (if any), Judaism has sustained by the discharge of 

ose municipal and other offices at present accessible to Jews; if 
we regard the small number of those qualified for, or pursuing 


_ such careers; the still smaller number of those who would 


be successful in the pursuit of them; and the even yet smaller 


' 


cise a degrading and a demoralizing effect upon their character. 

Considering the intimate and indissoluble connexion of all 
the human energies, faculties, and powers, and contemplating their 
constant action and reaction upon one another, it may be doubted 
whether the Jew who is not emancipated can do full justice to 
the special mission intrusted to him. If so, what can render a 
Jew inactive for the acquisition of a boon, the possession of which 
is so requisite for the right discharge of his national trust! Ad- 
mitting. the justness of this view, it would rather appear, that a 
religious Israelite should regard endeavours for emancipation as 
a high duty incumbent upon him, than otherwise. Again, the 
view that the Jews are to forma separate people, however correct, 
must, like every other principle, be confined within proper limits: 


carried beyond its proper sphere it ceases to be true, begets 


error, and consequently operates injuriously. The Jews, indeed, 
are to form a separate people so far as religion is concerned, but 
in every other respect their very vocation requires their associat- 
ing and intercommunicating with other nations. Otherwise, how 
could they testify before the world to the excellency of the Mosaic 
precepts, an excellency obvious only when these precepts 
are rightly understood and faithfully practised? Restrictions, 
exclusions, and disabilities, are generally punishments for ol- 
fences committed, or the consequences of suspicions begotten 
by improper conduct. ‘This is the view which the generality 
of mankind take of them, and which the unreflecting, (and 
consequently, by far the largest portion of mankind) will con- 
tinue to take of them. Seeing further, that a Jew, from the 
moment he gives up his religion, is free from all these incum- 
brances, the mass must necessarily conclude that it 1s not the 
individuality, but the religion of the Jew, which 1s the cause of 
his disabilities, and consequently of his crime. These men, 
contrasting the universal religious toleration prevailing in free 
countries, with the penalties laid upon the peg of Judaism, 
must regard this as a system which, if not bad in itself, at least 
does not afford that moral security which every society has aright 
todemand from its members. It is clear, that whilst the Jew 
thus saves his individuality from obloquy, he exposes to the 
opprobrium of the world that which ought to be most sacred 
to him, that which ought to be kept so pure as to be even free 
from suspicion; he yields up the best means whereby he can 
impress the world with the sanctity of his religion, and _ 
opportunity whereby to sanctify the name of God, and ful 
what the Rabbis so emphatically called pwn wisp. | 
If the foregoing remarks tend to show that emancipation 'S 
by no means calculated to produce the effects dreaded, 1t ney 
now be argued that, on the contrary, in the present state © 
Jewish society as to mental culture and education, emanclpar. 
is the only one means to avert the consequences apprebencee- 
For it is an undeniable fact, that considering the daily incr 
means and opportunities for imparting education, and the supe 
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rior education which many a young man of the community has 
already received, the attention of the rising generation must 
daily be more and more drawn in that direction; and, as noble 
ambition is generally the companion of talent, we must expect 
that it will ever be the most gifted that will turn in that direc- 
tion. In this career they will, without emancipation, be at once 
stopped ; and in the collision between temporal advancement 
and spiritual welfare, between the allurements of the moment 
and the distant prospects of the future, frail man but too often 
buys the ao, f gratification of the present at the expense of 
the everlasting bliss of futurity. These arguments cannot be 
shaken by the alleged consequences, injurious to Jewish 
interests, said to have been produced by emancipation in 
some countries. It was not emancipation that caused the 
evil, it was the state of the Jews at the time when emancipation 
was granted, and the state of the nation which granted it. 
Almost down to the very day on which these continental Jews 
were received into the bosom of civil society, they had groaned 
under the most inhuman oppression, had been held in the 
greatest contempt, and had been affected with all those failings, 
faults, and vices, consequent on such a state of things. They 
were as little prepared for emancipation as they expected it. 
Released from their bondage, not gradually, but at once, intro- 
duced without preparation into a society where a flood of novel 
notions broke suddenly upon them, where a host of new ideas 
attracted their sight, dazzled, bewildered, and blinded it, all their 
former views must necessarily have undergone a great and sud- 
den change ; their whole constitution must have been unhinged. 
If we further consider, that those notions then first conveyed to 
them, (and which as a matter of course became so many types 
ot those formed subsequently,) happened to be altogether new- 
fangled, and fashioned in the mould of Voltaire and Co.’s infidel 
school, we shall not so much be surprised at the amount of the 
mischief done to Jewish interests, as at the circumstance that it 
did not spread still farther. How different are the present circum- 
stances in England! Here, the Jews, since their re-admission, 
have never been oppressed. Here, the Jews have for a series of 
years exercised important civil rights, and have thus been, as it 
were, prepared for total emancipation. Here, they have learned 
harmoniously to blend subordinate duties with those of a higher 
nature. Here, where foreign infidel views have never found a ge- 
nial soil, indifference to religious interests, as characteristic of a 
mass, is scarcely conceivable. In short, whatever view be taken 
of the present state of the English Jews, this will be admitted ; 
that there is no analogy, or else but little, between their present 
state and that of their continental brethren at the time of their 
emancipation; and therefore, that no conclusion founded on 
such a parallel would hold good with respect to our brethren 
in this empire. | | 

Seeing the length to which my letter has grown, you will 
perhaps think, Mr. Editor, that I am attempting to break a fly 
upon a wheel, It may be so; perhaps my anxiety for the acqui- 
sition of a boon of such inestimable value, has magnified to my 
mind the degree of indifference evinced by some for emancipa- 
ton. However, impressed as I am with its necessity, even 
from a Jewish point of view, and convinced as I am that it can 

obtained only by harmony, unity of purpose, and the co- 
Operation of all parties, I am of the opinion that should I not 
be able to hit the true centre, it is better to commit the fault of 
saying too much, than too little. He for whom I have said too 
much, is the man who sympathizes with my views ; and he will 
ny pardon if my heart has overflown with what his own is 
80 full. Hoping to be permitted to address you soon on the 
same subject in another letter, 
I remain, Mr. Editor, Yours &c. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


Religious Meditations suggested by the Haftorahs. 
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prorions prospects does this prophecy hold out 
srael, looked upon with contempt by the nations 
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happy; is to show by the increase of his numbers and his 
strength, that once more God delighteth in him; and that not 
the curse, but the blessing, of the Almighty rests upon him. 

+6 

_ “Sing, Oh barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth 
into singing, and cry aloud thou that didst not travail with 
child: for more are the children of the desolate, than the chil- 
dren of the married wife, saith the Lord. Enlarge the place 
of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations: spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes. For thou shalt break forth on the right hand, and on the 
lett; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
desolate cities to be inhabited.” 

But it is not worldly prosperity, nor temporal blessings alone, 
which are to indicate to an unbelieving, and therefore, amazed 
world, the renewed reception into divine grace of a nation 
but too frequently regarded as an ancient ruin, preserved to 
our age for the gratification of an idle curiosity. Temporal 
prosperity is but the necessary means for the accomplishment 
of many things that are morally good; and Providence, in 
destining Israel to be instrumental in bringing about so much 
that is good, great, and noble, could not withhold the promise 
of this prosperity, at the approach of the period which is to 
witness the consummation of those astounding prophecies, pro- 
nounced in this and many other chapters. Still, temporal 
prosperity is the means only, not the end. In bestowing this 
means, a gracious Providence promises also to teach Israel its 
right use. Thus, we read in the 13th verse of the same chapter, 
though not in the same Haftorah, *“‘ And all thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord:” and again, in the following verse, ‘* In 
righteousness shalt thou be established.” Happy, therefore, is 
Israel, that with the means, shall possess the knowledge how to 
do the good, and the desire to accomplish it! Israel, to whom 
it is said, 

“For a small moment have I forsaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. In a little wrath I hid my face 
from thee, for a moment; but with everlasting kindness will 
I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer. For 
this is as the waters of Noah unto me: for as I have sworn 
that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth; so 
have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke 
thee. For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, 
that hath mercy on thee.” 

The prophet is here so explicit on the glorious futurity of 
Israel, that the most ardent imagination could not have de- 
picted with more glowing colours our exalted destiny, nor 
could the wishes of the most sanguine come up to what has been 
actually bestowed. Indeed, so full of hopes are the predic- 
tions contained in this chapter, so fraught is each statement 
with representations of things, which will be as unequalled in 
the future as they have had no precedent in the past, that the 
heart of the Israelite being incapable of containing the mea- 
sure of happiness apportioned to it, is to overflow, and 
break forth into songs of joy and thanksgiving; (as expressed 
by the prophet at the beginning of the prophecy in this chapter.) 

But, although the Israelite will look forward to the faithful 
fulfilment of these predictions, with that unshaken confidence 
and assurance with which the word of God inspires the true 
believer, yet it has not been promised that the fulfilment will 
be brought about without Israel’s co-operation. Previous to 
the delivery of this prophecy, it had been declared by the 
greatest of prophets, ‘* But if from thence thou shalt seek the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt find him; if thou seck him with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul.” (Deut. iv. 29.) The hasten- 
ing or the delaying of this happy period therefore, lies mani- 
festly in our own hands. What Israelite then, on earnestly 
reflecting on this alternative, on figuring to himself the awful 
responsibility incurred by not complying with the indispensable 


condition annexed to the accomplishment of the blessings al- 
of ; luded to, can hesitate strenuously to exert himself to effect 


e earth; considered as failing to fulfil his destination, as laden | the approximation of that glorious period? Surely not one. 


be the curse of the Almighty 
ren woman is regarded) ; 


even as among eastern nations | He, who ( 
Sa is again to be great and | God; he, whose bosom is warmed by the genial flame of faith, 


yields more than a passive obedience to the word of 
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of active heart-stirring faith, (such as is kindled by a filial 
trust in God, as is fanned by a simple but firm belief in what 
has been written,) cannot but tremble at the idea, that he 
might be instrumental in deferring a period, at which he would 
be enabled fully to satisfy the noblest cravings of his heart; 
he cannot but exult in the conception, that the goodness of 
the Supreme has granted him, in addition to the blessing he 1s 


to enjoy, the privilege to think, that it is not without his own 


merit he may partake of that bliss, Let us therefore prepare 
for the period referred to. If all of us are not in possession of 
temporal prosperity, some of us are. If our will and our know- 
ledge are not yet heaven-guided, they are at least prompted, in 
common with those of all mankind, by conscience and moral 
feelings. By obeying these monitors, we shall show ourselves 
worthy of the time to which the assurance of the prophet 
applies :—‘ For as | have sworn that the waters of Noah should 
no more go over the earth ; so have I sworn that 1 would not 
be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee.” Israel then, in the 
future, may expect the fate of Noah in the past. The forth- 
coming wreck of a corrupted and wicked world will not involve 
Israel. Israel, just ‘* and perfect in his generation,” and walk- 
ing with God, may hope to outlive destruction, and to witness 
a world ‘ that shall be taught of the Lord.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. D. Salomons, and the Aldermen of London.—On Tues- 
day last, Mr. ex-Sheriff Salomons was presented at Guildhall, 
by the electors of the ward of Portsoken, as the gentleman 
whom they had chosen to be their Alderman. The Board of 
Aldermen placed before Mr. S. for signature, a declaration con- 
taining a profession of faith to which he, as an honest man, could 
not subscribe. Had Mr. S. been an atheist or a hypocrite, 
he might at once have been invested with the dignity, the powers, 
and the privileges which he sought; but he chose to entertain 
honorable and conscientious scruples, and was therefore not 
only refused admission, but his application for even a fortnight’s 
delay, in order to consult his emiment legal advisers, (then on 
circuit) as to the best means of procedure in the emergency, was 
altogether rejected, and another election immediately ordered. 

The period at which we go to press, leaves us but scanty 
opportunity to dilate on this anomalous state of things ; and we 
therefore deem it best to postpone further comment until next 
number. Meanwhile, with a view to shew the state of public 
feeling upon the subject, we pass by other newspaper commen- 
taries which show less forbearance towardsthe Courtof Aldermen, 
and extract the following temperately expressed opinions from 
that highly respectable and influential journal, Zhe Observer. 


Some declare that he is expressly excluded by law; others argue that 
there is no law whatever which bars his admission. The latter say that a 
man of Mr. Salomons’s high character, great wealth, and universally 
acknowledged fitness and ability to discharge the duties of an alderman, 
cannot be rejected unless the court be desirous at once to deter men of 
such pretensions to fill the office from offering themselves to the public 
notice. It is further alleged that the declaration before handed to Mr. 
Salomons, and the refusal on his part to make it, will not again be put to 
the experiment; but that the court will swear him in, and leave him to 
take the responsibility, if there be any, of neglecting or omitting to sign 
the declaration, upon himself. In support of the view of making Mr. 
Salomons responsible by these means, it is affirmed that Sir Peter Laurie, 
Alderman (now Chamberlain) Brown, and the other Dissenters of the 
court, before the repeal of the Test Acts, never qualified themselves by 
taking the sacrament before they were sworn in and admitted to office ; 
but that they did, as did also all other Dissenters, and many members of 
the Established Church, take advantage of the security afforded by the 
annual bills of indemnity. If, therefore, Dissenters and others before the 
sacramental test was repealed never qualified themselves for office by 
taking the sacrament, it is reasoned, “‘ Why, when the legislature has 
abolished so obnoxious a test, should the Court of Alderman re-enact one 
to fetter the consciences of those who, like Jews, Quakers, Separatists, 
and others, may object to the form of the test required by that body.” 
It should be observed that it is to the form only the above mentioned 
parties offer any objection. If the words requiring a profession of faith be 
struck out, the Jew as well as the Dissenter will make the declaration. 

In the debate on the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, both 
Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel emphatically declared that there 
ought not to be contained in the declaration any expression which should 
test a man’s religious feelings, and the bill passed the House of Commons 
without any such expression. The House of Lords, however, stopped it, 
to show how disinclined they were to adopt the growing liberality of the 
spirit of the times, | 


Since, however, Mr. Salomons was elected alderman of Aldgat 
rejected by the Court of Aldermen, Parliament has relaxed thp ie. and 
the law, and by several acts extended the rights to offices to aij = “ 
and relieved conscientious men from making declarations which miei, 


construed into oaths. ‘The form itself has been altered, and ieeene 
‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian,’’ have been omitted, clearly, as it is mi 


gued by the liberal party, demonstrating that the Legislature intended 

include all classes, and to cast no reflection upon any. Since that ; “a 
also, Mr. Salomons has served the office of high sheriff of Ken: ke 
been put into the commission of the peace for two counties, and ha. fre 


quently acted as chairman of the sessions in the county in which he 
resides. 


The citizens of London, who know that gentleman’s worth, wil] Neither 
it is asserted, pass lightly over the attempt (if it should be made) to ex. 
clude him, nor return those whose notions neither progress with the time : 
nor are softened and made liberal by observing the conduct of men high “ 
authority who are daily giving evidence that they believe every man of 
good character has a right (irrespective of his religious opinions) to fill 
public office, and to seek public honours. 


Visit of the King of the French.—When the Autocrat of )) 
the Russias was on a visit to our own beloved Sovereign, we 
rejoiced in the augury for international peace which the 
movement indicated. There was yet another sentiment assoc}. 
ated in the deep interest with which the Anglo-Jewish public 
regarded the presence amoung them, of one at whose mercy lay 
hundreds of thousands of their unhappy kindred, on the verge 
-of a forcible deportation from their homesteads. Our own 
feverish anxiety that the opportunity should be employed, 
successfully or not, (for that was in the hands of Provideuce,) to 
intercede for those miserable victims of a cruel error, was so 
earnestly evinced, as even to be construed offensively by 
those whom we sought to urge intoaction. We look back now 
at our melancholy failure, and querulously as our policy on that 
head has been impeached, we nevertheless possess the consola- 
tion to have done our duty, and the available proofs that we 
did so, if our contemporaries shall persist in attributing the 
absence of any useful demonstration here, to the assumed want 
of vigour in our more public appeals for it.* 

But why continue in this melancholy strain, when the imme- 
diate object of this notice is to express our ardent sense of 
gratitude, that the sagacious and powerful ruler of our vivacious 
neighbours, our over sensitive rivals on the world’s stage, should 
have taken the opportunity to indulge in, and enunciate sentiments, 
the language of which we would fain copy from his reply to the 
address from the London corporation, did our space permit it. 
Nor must we forget how tolerant and how gracious is the French 
King to the Jews in hisdominions. Facts like these, might well 
justify our hearty amen to the prayer for his dynasty, which 
our French brethren are constantly in the habit of offering up. 
Indeed, strike out, on both sides the channel, the allusions to 
mere conquest which the prayer for the reigning sovereign 
contains, and Israel might aptly join the names of Victoria and 
Louis. Philippe, in their aspirations for the peace and prosperity 
of both governments. 

The King has declared, that he considers it the honour and 
the mission of his reign to co-operate in the holy work of securing 
a good understanding between the nations, asa pledge of peace to 
the world at large, and the promoter of civilization for the 
benefit of our own and future generations.—May the God of 
Israel prosper him in such a mission ! 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution.— 
The committee of this Institution held a general yaoctng on 
Wednesday the 9th inst., Elias Davis, Esq., V.P., in the chair, 
and unanimously voted the various sums ag veg to make the 
necessary alterations and improvements in their new preinises, 
which, according to the plans, will form, when completed, one 
of the most convenient and attractive of the kind in the metro- 
polis. In gratitude to the memory of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, the theatre of the building was ordered to 
be called ‘* Sussex Hall.” The chairman called the attention 
of the committee, to the circumstance of there bemg 4 large 
amount still required to make up the sum originally proposed, = 


d 
* A correspondent asks us to quote last week’s number of fcr - 
would apply one of its articles (on the Russo-Polish Jews), to the 
: leaders ; but that were uncalled for, and certainly unjustifiable. 
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hoped the most strenuous exertions would be made to realize 
that amount, either in the shape of loans or donations ; not that 
he had any doubts on the subject, but that he hoped the com- 
mittee would use their utmost endeavours in collecting it im- 
mediately, in order that the Institution might be opened at a 
very early period.—(Communicated by the Chairman.) 


Birmingham, 14th Oct.—The Hebrew National School has 
just presented to I. L. Levison, Esq., on the occasion of his 
retiring from the office of Hon. Sec., (in consequence of his 
removal to Brightoa,) a silver salver and two goblets, accom- 
panied by aresolution of the Committee, testifying that they con- 
stitute ‘* A tribute of respect for his exertions in the cause of 
education, and in grateful acknowledgment of his important 
services during two years.” The pleasing duty of presenting 
the testimonial, was confided to Jacob Cohen, Esq.; and 
Mr. Levison, in his very feeling letter of acknowledgment, 
rejoices with good reason, at having been privileged to advance 
the cause of education generally, especially among those 
of his own creed.—We are indebted to D. Barnett, Ksq., for 
the materials whence we have extracted the above particulars, 
and we heartily echo the wishes with which Dr. Raphall ac- 
companied his transcript of the complimentary resolutions :— 
that the transmission of so expressive a testimonial, may stimu- 
late his descendants, like Mr. L., to devote time, talent and 
labour, to the sacred cause of Israel. 


Provincial Synagogques.—It was originally our intention to 
note down the impressions formed during a recent visit to certain 
of the principal provincial congregations; but our stay was so 
very brief, and the information of our own gleaning so particularly 
scanty in consequence, that we must postpone any detailed 
notice of their institutions, Kc., until some future opportunity 
shall enable us to render them more justice. It would mean- 
while however, be ungracious, did we defer our acknowledg- 
ment of the very courteous reception accorded to us by the 
synagogue authorities every where; and we take pleasure in 
recording the impression most vivid on our memory, in con- 
nexion with each community. 

In Birmingham, our rapid passage through the town only en- 
enabled us to pay a flying visit to the National School of the 
congregation ; and that scarcely during business hours. The 
structure is truly anoble one; may it long endure as a monument 
of the zeal and enterprise of a small body to achieve a great 
work, and of the generous sacrifices made by Jewish parents, to 
secure a religious training and an intellectual culture for thetr 
ofispring. One little fact, which we learned within the build- 
ing, speaks volumes. The sons of all ranks in the community 
are taught in the same school; and those of the more needy 
class are supplied with books, &c., at the cost of their school- 
fellows in more easy circumstances ; these having a regularly 
organized and well-directed’ society among themselves for that 
worthy object. 

In Manchester, there 1s likewise a well-supported school ; 
but it is for the poor only, and virtually a free school. The 
soclety which maintains it, was originally and _ principally 
founded with a view to procure the delivery of religious dis- 
courses in the synagogue. ‘The Rev. Mr. Isaacs, of Liverpool, 
attended there every fortnight, until his engagements made 
alternate sabbath preaching in the two towns no longer practi- 
cable. Since then, such has been the scarcity of men trained and 
qualified for the sacred office, that Manchester, like most of the 
metropolitan synagogues, is without any one publicly to ex- 

und the word of God. We found that there had recently 

eel a partial separation of a number of the unprivileged seat- 
holders, for the formation of another synagogue in that town,— 

Utnot on any principle of secession, religiously. We took some 
pains to investigate the facts, at the invitation of both parties ; 
and without reference to any thing that may formerly have been, 
it gives us pleasure to believe, that the very liberal policy at 
Present prevailing in the parent institution, will render unneces- 

any separation, either of an organic or a permanent 
character, | 


At Liverpool, we found the same ability as of old, to take the 
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lead among provincial congregations; and, despite a sometimes 
restive spirit, the disposition to maintain that position. We might 
have wished to find more of the auxiliary spirit prevailing be- 
tween the two congregations of this largecommunity. A dispas- 
sionate third party, having the confidence of both, might 
perhaps, without difficulty, discover and define the principles 
which only could secure prosperity, good government, and a 
good mutual understanding for all: we augur favorably for such 
a prospect, from the undertaking of both bodies to return members 
to the Board of Deputies of British Jews, sitting in London. 
We can venture to predict the same of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, having deemed it expedient to press the necessity for 
such representation upon the proper authorities. On that head, 
we can only repeat what we have often before declared,—that no 
Anglo-Jewish synagogue, having any self-respect, can shrink 
from the duty to take part in the constitution of such a body, 
with such controlling powers, nor disregard the opportunities 
and privileges which such a representation might confer. 


The Sultan Abdul Medschid’s Watch.—We have been in- 
vited to inspect a very elegant work of art, executed by a 
Jewish house, Messrs. Hart & Son, of Cornhill; and deeming 
its execution highly creditable to those gentlemen, we have 
much pleasure in giving, after the Court Journal, the tollow- 
ing description of it. It is a most splendid watch, for the use 
of the Sultan Abdul Medschid ; one of two, for which an order 
was given to them through the Turkish embassy, about sixteen 
months ago. Its diameter is five inches, in a double gold case, 
weighing 25 ozs., the gold being of the standard of twenty-two 


carats; the back, or external case, is beautifully enamelled with 


flowers and a border of arabesque scrolling. This part of the 


‘workmanship is very exquisite; the brilliancy of the colours 


and the delicacy of the penciling being considered superior to 
anything of the sort ever produced in this country, and sur- 
passing even the foreign manufacture. The dial is white enamel, 
similar to English watches in general, but the figures are Turk- 
ish characters. The hands are of blue steel set with diamonds, 
The one hand represents a dart, or arrow ; the other, a shorter 
dart, with the crescent at one end. The escapement is duplex, 
with a chronometer balance, and jewelled in ten ruby holes. . ‘The 
watch strikes the hours and quarters by itself; which striking 
may always be repeated, together with the minutes, by push- 
ing a small gold slide. The inner case has a glass bottom, in 
order to show the repeating and other mechanism. Wires, in- 
stead of the old method by a bell, are used ; and the sound is 
most harmonious and powerful, and as near the tone of a cathe- 
dral clock as can be imagined. The pendant, or handle, is 
formed by five scrolls, beautifully engraved, and shaped pyra- 
midally. - The watch, as a whole, is perhaps one of the most 
costly and elaborate pieces of mechanism to measure time yet 
produced by English workmen, and does great credit to the 
makers. It has been shown to her Majesty the Queen, and to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert; both of whom expressed 
their high admiration at its elegance, and the good taste which 
was displayed in the enamelling, &c. ‘The price of the pair is 
1200 guineas. When the order was given, it was supposed 
that Mr. Hart would be obliged to get the enamel executed 
abroad ; but we are happy to learn that the whole workmanship 
of every part of these exquisite watches is the production of 
English hands. 

Music. — At a concert recently given by Mr. Collins, at 
Crosby Hall, Miss Rachael Dias, daughter of Mr. John Dias, 
made her appearance as a vocalist, and met very considerable 
applause. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Proselyte Hunting.” —In Prussia, an obsolete edict of the 
late king has been revived, and extended over all teachers of 
the Christian religion. This edict prohibits the clergy from 
visiting a synagogue during divine service. A reason assigned 
for the origination of this law, is the complaint made by some 
congregation, of visits paid to their synagogue by a missionary 
whilst divine service was bein colgbentae. How frequently 
must this have happened, and Lue improperly must the mis- 
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sionaries have conducted themselves, if such a decree has been | 


deemed necessary by the avowed patrons of apostacy; 1. e. by 
the late king, in its institution, and by the present king, in its re- 
newal. It is in vain that we look for such information in the 
pages of the so-called ‘* Jewish Intelligence.” 


_ Jewish Freemasons in Prussia.—In an answer to a petition 
addressed by several Jewish Freemasons to the Grand Master 
of the Prussian Lodges, the Prince of Prussia, for the admis- 
sion of Jews into the lodge, the latter, under date of the 
25th April, 1843, definitely declined any interference in their 
behalf.— Zeit. des Jud. 


Hungary.—The synod, recently convened, is said to have 
consisted of thirty rabbis, all of the old school. It broke up, 
however, before business could even be commenced, because 
the Rabbiof Pest, (Schwab) having been called to the chair, 
could not agree with the retrograde views entertained by the 
majority of the assembly.—From the same country, the death 
of the Chief Rabbi of Arad, Aaron Chorin, (on the 24th of 
August) is reported. He was 79 years old, and had officiated 
as Chief Rabbi for 55 years. He had made himself known by 
his various works, written in Hebrew and German; and by his 
energetic and conscientious advocacy of what he conceived to 
be improvement. He was an honest man, and desired with all 
his heart the welfare of his brethren.. Even from his death-bed 
he sent forth a heart-stirring address to the synod at Bacs, (just 
alluded to,) in which he defined his hopes and wishes for the 
future. Peace be with his ashes!—It is further stated, that 
though the Hungarian Diet has not granted full emancipation to 
the Jews, it has still extended their liberties, and repealed an 
oppressive tax which they were obliged to pay because they 
were Jews. Measures were also adopted for the diffusion of 
education, and for the establishment of a seminary {or train- 


ing the Jewish clergy. 


The Deportation Ukase.—According to news from Wilna, 
the valuation of the houses of the Jews in the limitary depart- 
ments is already completed, and all the measures of the autho- 
rities prognosticate a rigid execution of the decree of exile. 
Several opulent families have succeeded in obtaining permission 
to emigrate to other places than those originally assigned to 
them; the mass, however, expect their fate.—dAug. All. Zeit. 


Statistics.—There are at present in Galicia, 294 large syna- 
gogues, and 100 smaller ones (Schulen); in Hungary, (all places 
of worship inclusive,) 342; in Moravia, 52; and in Bohemia, 
39 large synagogues. Minyanim are not allowed in Galicia, 
except by special license of the departmental authority.— 
Among the 80,000 inhabitants of Bagdad, there are at present 
10,000 Jews. ‘Twenty years back, before the plague swept 


away two-thirds of the inhabitants, Bagdad numbered twice as | 


many Jews. 

Moroeco.—The Orient gives the following statistical accounts 
of Morocco. There are now in this empire 339,500 Jews. 
The Amasirgh, or primitive natives, to whom the Berbers 
Tuainks and Schelluchs belong, are 2,300,000 in number; and 
though very fanatic against Christians, they are more tolerant 
towards the Jews. According to their own tradition, they are 
descendants of the Philistines; and they assert that they ad- 
hered to the Jewish religion, till the invasion of the Arabs. 
The Jews of this empire are descendants of those who at various 
periods were expelled from Europe, and they are subject to the 
greatest oppressions. They are dealers, brokers, operatives, 
interpreters, and artisans. In general, all political and com- 
mercial transactions with Europeans, are performed by them. 
They live every where in ghettos (there called millas), and 
they are subject to their own Jewish Cadis. They are not 
permitted to go on horseback, but only on asses and mules; by 
the mosques they must pass barefooted, and they are permitted 
to wear black dresses ay 2 They are compelled to bury the 
executed, after they have been obliged to act as executioners; 
they must likewise feed the beasts in the Serais. The mob 
beat them; and no Jew dare, without risking his life, lift up 
his hand against a Moor. The Jews, residing among the Ber- 
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bers in the Atlas, and who evidently immigrated at 
period, are Caraites, and what is very remarkable, 
selves Philistines! There are at Tangiers, 700 Jo 
tuan, 3000; at Mekines, 800; at Fez, 2500; at Mor 
at Rabat, 1000; at Mogador,* (where the Jewry js 
by a wall) 1300; at Alkasser, 300; at Afila, 200; a 
250+. at Osandos, 240; and in the cities of Tefza and Ss. 
3000 families. The descendants from Jewish reneiaded on 
called Askaims, and they are obliged to intermarry among — 
selves, or with negroes. Government there has properly mn ’ 
called no finance-minister; however, for the smaller expen “4 
ture, there is a Mula-el-Tesserad, who is always a Jew A 
taxation levied upon the Jews is called Deshisia, and amounts 
to 30,000 piastres annually. 


an Carlier 
Call them. 
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The States of Moravia are said, not only to have declined 
an offer from Baron de Rothschild of 40,000 fl., towards the 
establishment of a Polytechnic School at Briina, but also to 
have refused to admit him as a member of their body.— Ham. 
burgh Paper. ) 

A new apocryphal writing, entitled, ‘ Testamentum Salo. 
monis,” never before printed, is just publishing in the Orieng 
(No, 38) in the original language (Greek) with a German 
translation. 

Austria.—The congregation of Tschernowitz (the principal 
place in the Bukowina, formerly belonging to Turkey, but now 
attached to Austria,) has lately, of its own accord, and by the 
united co-operation of noble minded men, established a public 
Israelitish school upon improved principles. If we consider 
the vicinity of this place to those Austrian, Russian, and Turk- 
ish provinces which, though thickly inhabited by Jews, have 
at present comparatively few educational establishments calcu- 
lated to dispel the ignorance in which the people are plunged, 
we shall hail with pleasure the establishment of this institution, 
and hope that it will give an impulse to the foundation of others 
so needful in the same quarter.—An act of humanity on the 
part of an architect professing the Christian religion, a resident 
in the above named place, deserves recording. This worthy, 
noticing six Jewish orphans who gained their livelihood by 
begging, took compassion on them. His pity, however, was 
no barren feeling, for he has actually taken care of them and 
instructed them in architecture gratuitously. It is stated, that 
they evince considerable talent and assiduity, and that it may 
be hoped they will one day do well.—In the same very small 
province, there are fifty-five Jewish families, who subsist ex- 
clusively by agriculture: they do not all reside in the same 
place, but dwell scattered in various villages among. other 
farmers, with whom they live in the most perfect harmony. 
Several of them are descendants of those families who took up 
the ploughshare at the instigation of the Emperor Joseph II. 
(more than sixty years back). They still enjoy various privi- 
leges, and the blessing of God rests upon their labours. 


Another Father Tomaso.—A complaint against the Jews of 
Cairo, similar to that brought four years back against the Jews 
of Damascus, has just been brought to a termination here. 
Last Easter a young Christian, named Michel Bahum, sud- 
denly disappeared ; he was last seen entering the quarter of the 
Jews, and it was in consequence rumoured that he had been 
assassinated, in order that his blood might be spread over the 
unleavened bread of the Hebrews. A complaint was lodged 
in form before Mehemet Ali by the young man’s mother. The 
Grand Rabbi on hearing of this, proceeded, with the principal 
Jewish inhabitants, to his Highness, and in the name of the 
whole Jewish population, besought him to take measures to put” 
a stop to such an atrocious and ridiculous calumny. The de- 
putation was very kindly received, and the Pacha promised to 
pay attention to the matter. He gave orders to the Govern! 
of Cairo to have the young man sought for and found ; and the 


* Some information which has reached us in respect to Mogadcr, — 
us to doubt the accuracy of the statistics referring to that city. "° ce 
informed, that our advocacy is likely to be appealed to shortly 1 farthere® 


of some public demonstration, in aid of our unfortunate brethren, 
: from that devoted city. 
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Jews on their part instituted an incessant search to discover 
him. For some time all their efforts were useless, until one 
day a Greek came forward, and offered for a considerable re- 
ward to produce the man. His proposition was agreed to, and 
on August 13th, four months after his disappearance, Michel 
Bahum was brought by the Greek to the Grand Rabbi. It ap- 

eared that he had quitted the office where he was employed, 
had sold in the Jews’ quarter some objects belonging to him, 
and then fled into Upper Egypt. He had there remained con- 
cealed in the Convent of St. Anthony. The Greek by some 
means had discovered this, and had adroitly prevailed on him 
to quit the convent, and accompany him. During the time 
the inquiries were going on, it is said that Mehemet Ali would 
not permit any proceedings to be instituted against the Jews, 
and would not have permitted them even if the man had not 
been found. The Jews of Cairo are loud in praising his good 
judgment in not paying attention to the horrid prejudices raised 
against the Jews in the East of late years. The French con- 
sul, M. Benedetti; the Tuscan consul, M. Champion; and the 
consul-general of Austria, M. de Laurin, took a lively interest 
in this affair, and have entitled themselves to the gratitude of 
the Jews.—Letter from Cairo, in the ** Debits.” 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


The Election of Chief Rabli. 


Mr. Editor,—I am one of ‘those who like to come straight- 
forward to my point; and instead of backbiting, prefer to speak 
out plainly to the parties concerned. You will therefore not 
be surprised at my reporting to you a charge of a grave nature, | 
which is circulated to the prejudice of your editorial capacity. | 
Though you have, to my mind, most satisfactorily accounted | 
for the line of policy followed by you, in the affair of the pend- | 
ing election for Chief Rabbi, yet it is still asked, why you did 
not communicate to the English public by means of your peri- 
odical, those various statements contained in certain numbers 
af the Orient, in reference to one of the candidates on the list 


for the election of Chief Rabbi? You have charged yourself 
with the conduct of the Anglo-Jewish Press, avowedly for the | 
romotion of the welfare of the Jews of this empire ; and what 
ba more interest for us, what is more important to us, than to 
be made acquainted with all those circumstances which trans-. 
pire abroad, connected either with the election or the can-— 
didates? As editor of the only one Anglo-Jemwish organ, was 
it not incumbent upon you, in a free, independent paper, to 
make us acquainted with the contents of the statements al- 
luded to ? 
LT report to you, what is circulated to your prejudice, without 
adding or diminishing aught; I do so, because | am afraid that 
if not set right, it might injure a paper which, whatever its 
detractors may say, is necessary to our interests, and is doing 
a Vast amount of good, both in and out of the community, 
I am, Mr. Editor, Yours, &c., 


(Among all the conflicting charges that have from time to 
time been brought forward against the Anglo-Jewish Press, 
that made in the foregoing letter appears one of the most curious. 
ere it not intimately connected with so important an affair 
a that of the election of a Chief Rabbi, and did we not know 
ut too well from experience, how eagerly any charge, how- 
ever silly, is caught hold of, we should have deemed it too 
absurd to be at all regarded. As it is, however, we must con- 
escend to notice it; and, apologizing for this necessity to the 
public at large, we promise them to be:as brief as possible. 

t is precisely because our paper is free and independent, that 
we uniformly decline to lend (we should almost have said to ose 
utute,) our columns, to the circulation of vague charges, detri- 
mental to individual character. We would just ask our accusers, 
7 ally of them have the manliness to step forward,—to suppose 

at these charges appeared to us vague and unfounded, (per- 
PS even satisfactorily rebutted by trustworthy parties), could 
We then, despite our conviction, have lent our paper to their 
promulgation? Such conduct may become a but 
ot an honest man ; it may suit the purpose of a partizan, but not 
‘of a free and independent journal. Would not such a pro- 
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cedure on our part have been still more unpardonable, if, de- 
spite our convictions, we had given publicity to these disparaging 
rumours, at the very time when a mere suspicion might have 
wrought incalculable injury, where, for aught we know and 
believe, the highest respect is due? Would it not have been 
said with justice, that, relying upon the Calumniare audacter, 
semper tamen aliquid haeret, we had inserted charges, although 
we should be subsequently obliged to contradict them? Such a 
course would certainly have ill become our columns, carefully 
as they have been guarded, throughout, against the devices of 
mere partizans ; indeed, we have already gone so far, as to find 


fault with the Conversionists’ organ for spreading hostile re- _ 


ports against one of the candidates, pending the election. But 
suppose that we could, notwithstanding all this, have forgotten 
the dignity of a free and independent paper so far, as to have 
published, in the interest ef an antagonist party, the precise 
statements alluded to;—do our accusers forget, that there are 
libel laws in this country? We have neither the leisure nor 
the occasion to inquire how far such a publication would have 
made us amenable to legal process; but this is what we do 
know ; that every honorable and independent editor has a better 
and a safer guide in his own perceptions, than in the ingenuities 
and expedients of those, who would perhaps use him for their 
end, and be the first to desert him in the moment of difficulty. 
We are satisfied that we have done our duty in this matter, and 
that candid men, whose good opinion is desirable to us, admit 


it freely. —Eb. ] 


Conversionist Calumny against the Dutch Jews. 
| Amsterdam, 20th Sept., 5605. 
Mr. Editor,—My attention was lately called to two loose 
pages of a book or, pamphlet, called ‘ Jewish Intelligence,” 
dated Aug. 1844, which I would no more notice than any other 
trash that emanates from that quarter, if the name of my triend 
therein mentioned, had not been calumniated by that vile turn- 


coat, dubbed the ‘** Rev.” H. 8. Joseph, who reports that the 
Chief Rabbi of Rotterdam is wavering about the Talmud, &e., 


&e.! Although I, as well as many others of our brethren, am 


used to their falsehoods, I nevertheless wrote to my friend, the 
Rey. Dr. M. Lowenstom, Chief Rabbi at Rotterdam, informing 


him of the outrage on his high character. This 1s his answer: 


-“ T heard of a fellow, by name Joseph, having been at Rotter- 


‘‘ dam, who is a lying agentof the lying. I never preach a 
sermon without reference to our Talmud. * 
Now, sir, the dpostate-hunters in London, known by the 
name of the Missionary Society, are proof against all shame, 
else they could not publish such misleading fabrications. "Tis 
true, they are adepts in their jesuitical mode of proceeding; 
they know well by weighty persuasions how to obtain rene- 
gades, and how to publish mis-statements in order to keep u 
their enormous job ;—and those are what the English call ** soul- 
savers,” or rather purchasers! On my religious conscience, I 
would not give the sole of an old shoe for all the souls to be 


so saved. Mr. Editor, it is proper that you in England should © 


also know a little about the Apostate-hunters’ proceedings on 
the continent. Iam an Israelite, and state facts; to do other- 
wise would, according to our religion, be siz. When a renegade 
emissary of the above Society arrives on the continent, he 
generally brings with him letters of high recommendation to 
the English consul, ambassador, or clergy; and then his first 
‘¢ modus operandi” is to obtain information if he can appear in 
safety. He obtains the usual protection, He then puts on the 
mask of an orthodox Jew, sneaks into a school, and temporizes 
with the teachers. He is soon discovered to be a Meshumad ; 
and if the civility of the masters extend to allowing him to 
walk round the school in peace, he returns the civility by giv- 
ing them Bibles. During the time the inspection of the Bi les 
lasts, he drops the mask and a lot of tracts together. But 
where he is known, he does not venture into a school, but goes 
into the synagogue, During the silent prayers, he looks round 
if he can discover a poor wretched-looking being that can be 
bought. In this he is always foiled; indeed, the tempter must 
make precipitate retreat; but something must still be done to 
satisfy the managers and subscribers of the Missionary Society 
scheme. As the converted Simon once observed to me, “I am 
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paid to make converts, and if none can be produced, I must 
report how near I was in making one!” Truth has no con- 
nexion with these recovered souls, and when they have not 
sufficient of poisonous insinuations to feed their dupes, they 
have recourse to calumny. I have lately witnessed a jesuitical 
strife between Mr. Wm. Simpson, of Edinburgh (author of the 
Niger Expedition), and H. Pauli, the renegade preacher in the 
English church in this city, Pauli, to screen himself, accused 
Mr. Simpson of distributing tracts. Mr. S., who came to this 
city for another purpose, (to the success of which the 
aforesaid accusation would be fatal,) defied the Rev. Pauli 
to make his assertion good. To be brief, Pauli was obliged to 
beg Mr. S. pardon on his knees. Mark this! Pauli said he 
dropped tracts out of his pocket, as if by accident, in taking 
out his pocket-handkerchief; a trick in which he is no doubt 
an adept; however, Mr. Simpson acted by my advice, and 
published the contradiction to Pauli in the leading Dutch 
paper. I merely notice the above, in order to convince the 
English public, that the feats of the renegades on the conti- 
nent do not answer with their boasted accounts of success. 
Now, Sir, look athome. Your Missionary Society stated some 
time since in the Times, that they would have the teaching 
of the Infant School in Amsterdam in the Christian way, or 
something to that purport. They had certainly the temerity to 
send an offer of service in the most covert and jesuitical 
‘* harmless” way, but, have been spurned with the contempt 
they merit. How many British contributors to their fund, 
actually believe they have missionary teachers in the Jewish 
infant schools in this city!’ There is another renegade in this 
city, The Most Rev. Dr. Saul; and I give him credit for his 
extreme and profound caution; inasmuch as he adopts as a 
religious maxim, a valuable proverb, ‘‘ He that fights and runs 
away, lives to fight another day.” The Rev. Dr. hires a close 
sledge, in which he places his person and his tracts; he then 
rides with closed curtains through the Jews’ quarter, throws 
the tracts out of the window into the street unseen by any one, 
to the no little joy of the chandler and snuff shops, with which 
the quarter abounds. Destitute as the poor Jews are, in the 
above defamatory publication, described to be, tell them that the 
base temptation of gold offered by the apostate hunters, is their 
generalscorn. * * * *  [am, yours &c. 


M. SoLomon. 


[It is with reluctance that we give insertion to a letter written in such 
a style; we should have wished it framed more temperately. Had the 
writer been nearer, we might have tried to induce him to some alteration ; 
but the distance at which he resides rendering any communication slow, and 
_the respectability of the signature demanding attention, we could not do 
otherwise than insert the letter as it is.—Ep. | 


The Hebrew Bible, distributed by the Conversion Society, 
(the same volume which their monthly reports declare to be so 
eagerly purchased, at low prices, by the Jews in various parts 
of the world,) has, according to Mr. Solomon of Amsterdam, 
been found to contain several serious errors. He sends us a 
list of a considerable number, which he says he has traced in the 
Pentateuch alone. One of these, our correspondent deems 
‘* blasphemous,” and he declares that ‘* no Jew should read out 
of such Bibles.”” We respectfully invite him to transmit to us 
the results of those further investigations of the same work, in 
which he is about to engage. 


*,* TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ;—for transmission of every issue, 
free of extra charge, throughout Great Britain aud her colonies, and to such 
foreign couniries as have a postal convention therewith :—Annual, 10s. 6d. 
—Half-yearly, 5s, 6d —Quarterly, 3s.—payable, always in advance, (by 


order on London, post office order, or otherwise, ) at the Office, 27, Camo- 
mile Street, London. 


To other foreign countries, an extra pre-payment at the Post Office of 
twopence per copy is necessary. The Annual Subscription, in order to 
cover such pre-payment, is ]5s. 6d.; likewise payable in advance. 


(> The stamped copies can be obtained by pre-paying and registered 
subscribers only. 


The third annual volume is now ready, and may be obtained ‘through the 
booksellers, as also vols. i. and ii., bound uniformly, 10s. 6d. each; or 


stitched with a wrapper, 8s. Certain of the numbers having become scarce, 
cau be obtained in the volumes only. | 


OF JACOB. 


Lombards and Jews.—The adventurous spirit of the 
merchants soon enticed them to disperse themselves through 
every kingdom of Europe; and, maintaining a 


with their own country, they became the factors of all th. 
European nations. In the middle ages, these Italian merchants 


passed by the general denomination of Lombards, 
allowed to settle in France, in Spain, in Germany, an 
and even enjoyed many privileges above the natives 
These Lombards not only acted as merchants for t 
tion and exchange of commodities, but as banke 
dealers; though in this last branch of business 
heavy restraint in the ideas of the times. 

ceeding upon astrict interpretation of those passages of Scripture 
which condemn the taking of usury, was adverse to the Custom 
of demanding even the most moderate interest for the use of 
money; and hence the banking trade of these Lombard 
merchants, who very naturally thought themselves entitled to a 
premium for the loan of their money, fell under the censure of 
the church, and began to be deemed unlawful. They wer, 
obliged, therefore, to carry on their business as bankers to great 
disadvantage. ‘Their bargains were necessarily kept private 
and consequently their exactions, being arbitrary, were often 
most exorbitant and fraudulent. 

The share taken by the Jews in the same business of banking 

was one strong cause why it continued so long to be in dis-esteem, 
To trade in money was considered as little else than to cheat: 
and accordingly we find that many of the princes of Europe 
looked upon the fortunes amassed by the Jews as a sort of lawful 
plunder, and made no scruple to despoil them of their property 
whenever a public emergency required a speedy supply of 
money. Thus, in England, King John imprisoned the Jews, 
in order to force a discovery of their wealth; and many of these 
unfortunate wretches, who would not reveal their treasures, 
were punished with the loss of theireyes. But these grievances, 
which would seem apparently calculated to repress the spirit 
of commerce, contributed in this instance very materially to its 
advancement. ‘To guard against these tyrannical depredations 
made on their property, the Jews invented biils of exchange; 
and commerce became by this means capable of eluding violence 
and of maintaining everywhere its ground: for merchants could 
now convert their effects into paper, and thus easily transport 
them wherever they thought proper.—Zytler’s Universal Hw- 
tory. 
Abdulmalik is the name of the Caliph of Irak, who first 
coined Arabian money at Ishre, in the year 695, The artist who 
made the die and the imprint, and who superintended the 
business, was a Jew, named Someir. As the coins of this 
Caliph’s reign are the oldest in Arabia, the first master of the 
mint among the Arabs was a Jew.— Orient. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several articles are in type, waiting room: this will be an answer. 
M. E. R., Cheltenham.—A reply to your queries has been unavoidably 


delayed. On ayy DiS the portion of the Law is Sn; and the V0’ 
W257 is not recited on WHD Oi AW. We must decline to answer avy 
further questions of a like character, and refer the querists to the D°3"". 
A. A. C., Malta, and a Liverpool correspondent, are received and shall 
have attention. | 
ANID PY ought, in the first instance, to address the Committee of Se- 
lection for the office of Chief Rabbi, and not the press. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 
Frid. 18th Oct. 5th of Cheshvan Sabb. at 4 past 4. 


Sab. 19 “ 6 _ Portion for the Week M3 
Sab. 26“ 13 


R. P. EZEKIEL begs to return his sincere thanks to 


his friends, and the public generally, for the kind patronage he has or” 
rienced during his residence in London; and takes leave to say that he <r 
give instruction on the Pianoforte and Violin, on reasonable terms. 
Great Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields; where may be had the Panorama Waltzes, 


(a new publication) by Mr. P. Ezekiel, Price 3s. Also, the Drayton Manor Quad- 
rilles, &e. 


A good 64 octave Pianoforte for Sale. 


Printed by Epwaxp Varty, 27, Camomile Street, in the P ariah of 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Publis ee 
BENJAMIN STeEILL, Paternoster Row, in the Parish of 5t. Faith u 
St. Paul, in the City of London. | 

Fripay, Octoper 18, 1844. 
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